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pragmatists would readily admit, — though it might justly be remarked 
by the authors, at this point, that the admission is one which those 
pragmatists who make it seem rather frequently to forget. But con- 
strued in either of these two ways, the authors' conclusion seems a less 
novel and less significant reconciliation of opposing philosophies than 
it has at first the look of being. I cannot but surmise, however, that 
neither of these constructions is adequate, and that when the authors 
have more fully and precisely explained the mediating view which 
they propose it may prove to contain much of philosophical moment. 
Meanwhile, it should be said that in dwelling so captiously upon the 
concluding synthesis of the book — which is little more than hinted at 
— I have done the book as a whole some injustice. For its chief 
merit lies in the ingenuity and penetration of its criticisms, and 
especially in the force with which it drives home the point that even 
the practical or biological serviceableness of thought depends upon 
the indirectness of the reference of the 'idea of an object' to action, 
upon the increasing accumulation of 'abstract' and well-defined con- 
cepts, and upon the acquisition of generalized conclusions of which the 
validity varies relatively little from one 'situation' to another. That 
with respect to these matters some pragmatists have at least been 
guilty of (from their own point of view) false emphases, which the 
authors of Dogmatism and Evolution successfully show to be false 
from that point of view, it appears to me to be impossible to deny. 
Some of the best qualities of the book show, perhaps, at their maximum 
in the two brilliant appendices, which are purely critical; of these, 
the second is Mrs. DeLaguna's vigorously reasoned article on "The 
Practical Character of Reality," which has previously appeared in 

this Review. 

Arthur O. Lovejoy. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 

A Text-Book of Psychology. By Edward Bradford Titchener. 

Part II, pp. 303-556. New York, The Macmillan Company, 

1910 — pp. 556. 

In reviewing the first volume of this important text (Philosophical 
Review, XIX, 1910, pp. 319 ff.), the writer postponed the discussion 
of certain features of the treatment until the entire book was at hand. 
It now devolves upon us to take up these matters, together with a 
sketch of the contents of the second volume and an estimate of the 
significance of the work as a whole. 

In many particulars the treatise deserves and will receive unqualified 
praise. This fact enables one to point out certain of its short-comings 
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free from any sense of hypercritical fault-finding. Its lucidity of 
exposition, its accurate scholarship, its sanity of judgment upon con- 
troverted topics, its generally open-minded attitude toward new evi- 
dence on old problems, these and a dozen other similar qualities 
assure it a high and permanent place in the literature of psychology. 
In its own field one may feel sure that it will have no serious rival 
until we secure translations of the great works of Wundt and Ebbing- 
haus. 

On the other hand, the reviewer feels that the second part of the 
book, taken in its entirety, is distinctly less representative of current 
conditions in psychology than was the first part. The omissions are 
more serious and the balance is rather less well preserved. A running 
commentary upon certain features of Part II will best serve to exhibit 
the basis of this opinion. 

In the chapter on the perception of space, the author commits him- 
self to a doctrine intermediate between those of Wundt and Hering, 
holding that extent in two dimensions is an attribute of certain sensa- 
tions (and thus nativistic), whereas perception of the third dimension 
rests upon secondary rather than immediate data. The chapter brings 
together a considerable amount of the experimental observations on 
space perception and these are well organized and stated. It is per- 
haps least satisfactory in its discussion of illusions, the brevity of 
which is somewhat out of proportion to both the quantity and quality 
of the literature of the subject, as well as to its intrinsic interest. 

The chapters on perception of time, qualitative (?) perception, 
composite perception (perception involving more than one form of 
sensory stimulus), pure and mixed perception, must be passed over 
very briefly. 

Pure perceptions are such as contain no imaginal elements. The 
author gives no examples. With mixed perceptions, involving these 
elements, we are already familiar under the single term perception. 
It is in this connection that we are introduced to the author's account 
of meaning. This is as it should be and marks a distinct advance 
over the earlier practice of the Outlines. Meaning, he says, is always 
context and may at times appear as physiological tendency rather than 
as conscious significance. As far as it goes this is excellent function- 
alism, although it leaves one wishing for a somewhat fuller explication 
of the term context. Nothing is more certain, for instance, than that 
meaning is not wholly synonymous with context. Much which may 
fairly be regarded as context is quite irrelevant to meaning, unless 
one has simply logical context in mind and then the original proposi- 
tion is tautologous. 
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The account of association is notable for two things — its all but 
complete omission of reference to the literature of association as 
applied to psycho-analysis (the exception occurs in the chapter on 
Action) and its overt acceptance with minor qualifications of Wundt's 
description of the mechanism of association, with its emphasis upon 
the importance of the elements of the ideational complexes and the 
principle of supplementing. 

The chapter on memory exhibits several striking characteristics. 
The author commits himself to the doctrine that memory images 
differ from those of imagination in being more fleeting, unstable, 
and generally weaker than the latter, and in being accompanied 
by motor restlessness. This view is alleged to be at variance with 
the common conviction. No doubt there is much of truth in the 
observations (cf. Perky, Amer. Jour. Psy., XXI, 1910, p. 422) upon 
which Mr. Titchener rests his conclusion. Certainly the facts reported 
are most interesting. But it is clear that so limited a group of 
experiments cannot be accepted as exhaustive; and the rather 
unguarded advocacy of the theory advanced is not in keeping with 
the author's customary conservatism in subscribing to new doctrines 
before they have been widely tested. 

He has nothing to say of the important literature on memory train- 
ing, nothing on methods of memorizing, nothing on transfer of memory 
training — all of them chapters in the experimental literature of very 
great interest. The fact that many of these studies have emanated 
from pedagogical sources would hardly seem to warrant their omission. 
Only an arbitrary delimitation of the field of general psychology could 
exclude them. 

The chapter on action plunges at once into a description of the 
reaction experiment and comes to the surface again only after some 
twenty pages of discussion on this topic. The author considers the 
genesis of conscious action in the animal world and expresses hearty 
assent to the familiar view that originally all muscular acts were 
conscious, that reflexes and automatic acts have simply degenerated 
(or evolved) from their conscious state. One is little prepared in the 
face of this interest in the so-called phylogenetic aspect of motor 
development to find so small a measure of attention devoted to the 
manner in which the child and the human adult gain control over their 
muscles. It is difficult to understand on what ground this slighting 
of the topic can be justified. If it be said that in the case of the child 
we have no convincing evidence gained by trustworthy methods, and 
that in the case of the adult we have too little to warrant definite 
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conclusions, it may be justly replied that what we have is thereby 
rendered doubly interesting for discussion. Certainly all of it is 
more relevant to the immediate purpose than the consideration of 
evolutionary theories of volition, which must in the nature of the 
case be largely speculative. 

In a closing paragraph of this chapter, Mr. Titchener challenges 
the permanent or general significance of pleasure and pain for conduct. 
He also denies most of the other functions which have been assigned 
to it. What he thinks it is for, or how he would account for it, the 
reviewer does not quite know. Did he not concern himself to criticise 
previous theories of its function, one might suppose that he regarded 
the whole problem as irrelevant to his immediate business. 

The discussion of emotion is chiefly notable for an interesting 
critique of the James-Lange theory and for a shorter but equally 
interesting attack upon the law of dynamogenesis. To be sure, the 
author admits the more important contentions of these doctrines, 
although objecting to the sweeping claims of their more extreme de- 
fenders. He acknowledges that organic sensations of reflex origin are 
essential features of gross emotions and he recognises that ideational 
processes gain their ultimate significance through their influence over 
conduct. 

The chapter on 'thought,' which is substantially a condensed account 
of his monograph on the Experimental Psychology of the Thought 
Processes, is perhaps the most interesting, as it is quite the most 
illuminating, part of the book. The author lays about vigorously 
among the advocates of imageless thoughts, non-sensory relational 
elements, unanalysable elements and the like, and concludes to his 
own satisfaction — and to his reviewer's also — that sensations and 
images are always on hand, one or the other, whenever really conscious 
business is going forward. 

The author's account of judgment is a modified edition of Wundt's 
view and offers one of the very few instances where he fails in remark- 
able clarity of exposition. 

Lastly comes the self, crowded into three concluding pages in which 
we have our attention directed to the alleged fact that our acquaintance 
with the self, instead of being one based upon hourly and daily inter- 
course as has often been maintained, is in fact confined to very in- 
frequent sallies, when for one reason or another our bodily sensations 
obtrude themselves, or some other equally accidental circumstance 
calls the poor creature to our notice. Miss Calkins's efforts to reconcile 
the structuralist and the functionalist to one another through her 
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psychology of self would seem to have made very little headway 
with the author of this treatise. The self of the epistemologist, 
the 'knower,' in all cognitive functions is never even sighted in this 
analysis. 

Reverting now to a few points which were left open in the notice 
of Part I, it may be said that Part II confirms and emphasises the 
opinion previously expressed of the qualities of the book as a student's 
text. Advanced students will assuredly find it most valuable. For 
young students just beginning psychology, the class for which the 
Outlines was originally prepared, it will quite as certainly be of much 
less worth. There will unquestionably be a demand for a simplified 
and abbreviated single-volume edition. 

Despite a certain amount of cross-referencing, the text suffers, 
especially in its later portions, from discontinuity of presentation. 
The reader is often dropped into the midst of a subject with slight 
warning of what he is approaching and with only meager suggestion of 
its relations to what he has just left. Such a procedure causes no 
great impediment to a student who already knows something of 
psychology. It may even serve as a tonic. But it must make costly 
inroads on the time of a beginner. Were it not for an unusual lucidity 
of exposition of the separate topics, this difficulty would be serious. 

Taken as a whole, the volume shows considerably more flexibility 
of view in certain directions than the older Outlines. Indeed, the 
so-called functionalists (whose chief bond of union is their common 
conviction of the emptiness and futility of a purely structural psy- 
chology) may well feel that Mr. Titchener is slowly moving in their 
direction. Certainly if he dallies much longer with explanations of 
conscious processes in terms of nervous action, he will find himself 
willy-nilly in the camp of the enemy. One frequently is moved to 
wonder just why he stops short- where he does. 

When in studying voluntary action one has turned for an explana- 
tion of reflex activities to earlier conscious acts, as our author does, 
what logical justification is there for refusing to search for general 
explanatory biological conceptions of other forms of conscious process? 
Yet if one does so seek, he becomes in one essential respect a function- 
alist. He recognizes that an explanation of mental processes in terms 
of nervous action which does not attempt to learn what significance 
the nervous acts themselves possess is arbitrary and unsatisfactory. 
In several places besides that mentioned we find that our author has 
started to tread the primrose path. 

His own practice in turning to the nervous system discloses a certain 
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kind of inconsistency. His psychological materials reduce to specific 
sensations, images, and elementary affections, all of which originally 
were structurally conceived. His physiological 'explanations' are 
mainly couched in terms of 'tendencies' or 'sets' of the nervous system, 
and not in terms of specific organs or their activities. No doubt, 
the author's neural terminology is capable of translation into such 
form as would permit a more satisfactory and more explicit type of 
explanation. But, as things now stand, a reader often feels that he 
has been given a metaphor rather than a usable explanation. If the 
metaphors only led out into a larger interpretative point of view, one 
would not object. As yet, however, this is only occasionally true, 
and then, apparently, in spite of, rather than because of, the conception 
of explanation adopted. 

This is the point at which the main criticism must be entered 
against the author's view-point, recognizing cordially not only all 
that is good in it intrinsically, but especially acknowledging the skill 
and scholarship with which Mr. Titchener has developed it. In 
reading Mr. Titchener's book, one feels the lack of such guidance as 
was afforded the readers of James's Principles by the chapters on the 
Self, on the Stream of Consciousness and the Will. In his opening 
chapter, to be sure, he formulates his conception of the problem of 
psychology, but in presenting us with the solution of this problem, the 
mind which is its alpha and omega falls apart into disconnected bits, 
that are never quite satisfactorily recombined for us, and the reader 
is likely to go away with only fragmentary conceptions of the total 
organization. 

This type of criticism does not screen an apology for introducing 
metaphysics into psychology, but it is a plea for the injection of more 
vitalistic notions. To seek for the explanation of mental phenomena 
in neural activities is a rather barren and formal enterprise, if you have 
no reason to offer, no suspicion to cherish, as to why these nervous 
processes should be what they are, or do what they do. It pushes 
explanation back one stage further and leaves the case in reality much 
what it was before. 

We welcome heartily such signs as we have detected of the author's 
breaking away from his earlier and somewhat more rigid ideals of a 
structural psychology. We do not mean to allege that he himself is 
cognizant of such a change, much less that he intends it. On this 
issue we have no assertions to make. The fact of the change seems 
to us essentially obvious. We can only regret that it has not gone far 
enough to render him more broadly hospitable in his outlook toward 
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the dynamic features of the mind as contrasted with the more strictly 
static ones. His conservatism in the matter is in evidence in many 
trifling matters, and in some important ones. He eschews, for ex- 
ample, any conspicuous use of the conception of habit. The term 
itself appears only twice in the index, and the occasions of its use are 
quite incidental. The treatment of attention is marked by an effort 
to deal with the subject exclusively under his structuralistic concep- 
tions of sensation, affection, and image. In point of fact the outcome 
is substantially indistinguishable from the account of attention given 
by authors quite guiltless of structuralistic leanings. These two in- 
stances may serve as illustrations of many others which might be 
chosen. 

Meantime, apart from the value of the work as a sound and helpful 
presentation of modern psychology under the influence of experimental 
methods, it possesses no small interest in the indication which it 
gives that structural psychology is becoming more plastic in fact 
even though it cleaves in theory to its original ideals. 

James Rowland Angell. 
University of Chicago. 

Chrysippe. Par £mile Brehier. Paris, F. Alcan, 1910. — pp. viii, 

295- 

The series of monographs issued in France under the title "Les 
grands philosophes" has in the past maintained a high level of work- 
manship and M. Br6hier's contribution is not the least admirable 
volume in the collection. His subject is Chrysippus, and by that 
title we naturally understand him to mean a phase of Stoicism. He 
has done well to mark out his boundaries thus definitely; the title- 
page is, as it were, a sample of the judicious use of limitations which 
characterises the whole work: and in the sphere of Stoicism nothing 
is more requisite than well-marked limitations. As a rule we are 
content to take Stoicism as a cloud of doctrine, no bigger at first than 
a man's hand but at last spread out over the whole Roman world; 
we think at once of the early dialectical Stoicism, the middle ethical 
Stoicism, and that last phase when the consolations of philosophy were 
an anodyne for the cares of empire. Such an uncritical attitude does 
little harm to the spirit of Stoicism: for the spirit undoubtedly re- 
mained throughout extraordinarily constant to its own nature. But 
the method has distinctive vices: it blurs the outline of individual 
teaching; it shortens the historical perspective; above all it obscures 
the degrees by which Stoicism descended from its original severity to 
the loose meditations of its declining years. In spite of many good 



